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The MAHE Journal is published annually by the Maryland Association 
for Higher Education (MAHE). MAHE comprises individuals and institu- 
tions committed to the advancement of higher and adult education in 
Maryland. MAHE, through its conferences and publicationb, promotes 
communication among all sectors of higher education in Maryland. 

Contributions to The MAHE Journal are welcomed. Manuscripts should 
be typed, double-spaced, and should include the name, title, institutional af- 
filiation, and telephone number of the author. Upon acceptance of the 
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Foreword 



Next year the Maryland Association for Higher Education will observe a fiftieth anniver- 
sary. This is a remarkable half century as a voluntary organization of institutions and 
individuals committed to the advancement of higher and adult education in the State of Mary- 
land. Through its publications, conferences, and recognition awards, MAKE continues to 
provide a forum for ideas that are on the cutting edge of post-secondary education, as this 
volume aptly demonstrates. 

“Technology and Higher Education” was not only the topic of MAKE’ s Spring Symposium 
in 1995, it also provides the unifying theme for articles by Diane E. Davies, Ronald L. Dietz, 
James H. Rawson, and co-authors, Brigid Starkey and Jonathan Wilkenfeld. The first, by Ms. 
Davies, describes a Faculty Development Seminar that helps instructors at the University of 
Maryland University College adapt to the “Virtual Campus” of on-line teaching and learning. 
A state-wide project in which Mr. Dietz of Towson State University took part uses computer 
technology to assist K-12 teachers, and has obvious potential at all levels of instruct’ on. James 
Rawson of UMUC recounts some of the design decisions m using Hypertext as a teaching tool. 
Starkey and Wilkenfeld then describe Project ICONS that enables students at College Park to 
assume negotiating roles through computer assisted simulations of international debates. This 
project -also won MAJHE’s 1994 award for Distinguished Program. 

Two other articles look ahead to the topic for MAHE’s 1995 fall conference which is 
“Higher Education and Economic Development in Maryland.” Robert F. Wiedefeld of 
Prince George’s Community College explores the intricate relationship in “The Circuitous 
Dilemma.” Craig Clagett and Andrew Meyer evaluate the level of satisfaction among Mary- 
land employers who have contracted with commumty colleges for workforce training. Mr. 
Clagett is from PGCC and Mr. Meyer is at Anne Arundel Community College. Finally, Mar- 
garet C. Ryan, who is on the faculty at PGCC, reports on a survey of faculty leaders to find 
out about the usefulness of faculty handbooks at Maryland’s post-secondary institutions. 

This issue of The MAHE Journal is the first under the editorship of Craig Clagett and with 
assistance in desktop design from Pat Diehl. With it, 1 believe that IvIAHE reaches a new 
level of professionalism in both presentation and content. We commend all mvolved - 
authors, editor, and production staff 



Margaret W. Masson, President 
Maryland Association for Higher Education 
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A Faculty Development Model 
for the Virtual Campus 

Diane E. Davies 



Virtual Campus 

The Virtual Campus enables a student to experience the feeling of a campus while sitting 
at his or her personal computer at any time of the day or night. The Virtual Campus is a 
graphic representation of a college campus which a distant student traverses with a mouse 
as a traditional student would through a brick and mortar campus. With a click of the 
mouse, the student can to the library and research a topic, peruse periodicals, or put a 
book on hold. The student can attend a class by joining the discussions in his or her course 
conference, ask the instructor a question, work on a small group project or submit a home- 
work assignment. A trip to Student Services provides online tutoring, multimedia 
instruction, career counseling, and other services. When ready for a break, the student can 
click on the Student Union to socialize with other students, join a discussion group, place 
a want ad, or shop for a used book. 

This learning environment is more student-directed than most classroom-based courses. 
Faculty no longer stand face-to-face in front of their students, perceived as the repository 
of knowledge, espousing lecture material while students take copious notes. On the Virtual 
Campus, faculty experience a paradigm shift from faculty-centered instruction to the new 
role of inentor and moderator in a student-centered learning environment. Experience has 
shown that faculty need training and development to accomplish this transition. 

This paper describes the Virtual Campus implemented at the University of Maryland Uni- 
versity College (UMUC), and the Faculty Development Seminar offered through their Open 
Learning distance education program. This seminar developed over three years by offering 
a variety of Open Learning courses via online conferencing and the Virtual Campus. 
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Tycho 

The concept of a Virtual Campus evolved as a means to provide increased interactivity 
and educational resources to distant students. The advances in technology in the early 
1990’s and an increase in student access to computers and telecommunications enabled 
the development and implementation of the UMUC Virtual Campus, now referred to as 
Tycho. Tycho is a graphically oriented, client/server software system which resides on a 
Unix server at the University of Maryland University College in College Park, Maryland. 
To connect to the Virtual Campus, students use an IBM compatible (286 or better) or 
Macintosh computer with a modem and the Tycho Client communications software pack- 
age. Tycho can be dialed directly or accessed through the Internet. Tycho technologies 
used in the Virtual Campus application include electronic mail, access controlled online 
conferences, online libraries, file transfer, hypertext, Internet access, computer-based in- 
struction, and multimedia capabilities. 

Faculty Development Model 

In early trials with online courses, faculty were selected who were highly computer lit- 
erate. As expected, they had little or no trouble with the software; however, they were not 
as successful in the pedagogical areas, as evidenced by the level of student interactivity, 
creative use of electronic resources, student evaluations and complaints, and faculty re- 
sponses. 

In response, each semester the training was modified to address more faculty develop- 
ment concerns. This process evolved into the Virtual Campus Faculty Development 
Seminar which consists of four phases: training, development, assessment, and follow-up. 

Faculty Training; The first phase involves teaching the faculty the major components of 
the Virtual Campus software system and how to use them. At UMUC, adjunct faculty are 
paid a stipend to attend the training sessions. 

The first training session is approximately four hours in a computer lab with demon- 
strations and faculty exercises. This session can be held on an ongoing basis independently 
of the Faculty Development Seminar. 

At the end of the first session, faculty should be comfortable with the following func- 
tions performed by students: 

• navigate through the Virtual Campus 

• write and read conference notes 

• send and receive electronic mail 

• access online libraries, research topics, and reserve books 

• electronic file transfer 

• introductory level access to Internet resources 
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A second training session is scheduled two weeks later for approximately three hours in 
the computer lab. In this session participants learn to; 

• create the structure of a course conference 

• administer a conference 

• access student profile information 

• check student usage statistics 

• access student assignments online 

• return student assignments online 

• attach or restrict student access and access levels to resources in their course 
(such as specific conferences, learning modules, Internet, etc.) 

Faculty Development: This phase attempts to provide faculty with the necessarj' under- 
standing and skills to use the Virtual Campus system as a tool to enhance the learning 
experience of distance students. It is important to distinguish between training and devel- 
opment. Training teaches which keys to press to perform a software function. Development 
is the process of understanding and acquiring skills to effectively use the available resources 
to enrich the learning environment. 

In the model developed at UMUC, faculty development is conducted online over a six- 
week period. The goal is for each faculty member to develop an understanding of the 
paradigm shift necessary to teach effectively on the Virtual Campus. During this six-week 
period the faculty play two distinct roles. First, in “student mode”, they are expected to spend 
several hours a week online in the Seminar conference. Similar to a course, they have dis- 
cussion topics in which they are expected to participate and homework assignments to 
submit. 

The online discussion topics center on pedagogical issues related to moderating an online 
conference. The Seminar conference starts with a discourse on the meaning of the word 
“moderate. ” It then proceeds v/ith a discussion of the variety of techmques needed to become 
a more effective online moderator. Faculty need to imderstand and experience the impact of 
computer commumcation in its various forms, particularly the differences between hard 
copy, soft copy, and oral communication. In an interactive environment, the seminar par- 
ticipants practice modifying their communication style to conform to the soft copy 
(computer screen) form. 

Additional discussion topics in the Seminar conference encourage faculty to become 
aware of techniques to generate effective discussion questions, methods to stimulate students 
to actively participate, and options for responding to challenging online situations. 

During the six-week development period, faculty also experience the Virtual C^pus in 
‘ ‘moderator mode.” Each faculty member sets up a conference for a mock course with a few 
fellow participants as “students.” As a moderator, many of the screens have additional op- 
tions for faculty use. The faculty members compose their welcome messages; develop 
discussion topics; access, assess, and return student assignments online; monitor student pro- 
gress using statistical information; and update their syllabi to integrate online resources. 
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During the third session each participant provides a short presentation of a creative idea 
or experience related to the delivery of their course on the Virtual Campus. These presen- 
tations have provided significant input into the continued development of the Tycho Virtual 
Campus. During one of the early Seminar sessions, Laura Lathrop, an associate professor 
in Humanities, discussed the potential use of a private conference for each student to use as 
ajoumal. This electronic journal is now available to all students. JoAnne Hildebrand, an as- 
sistant professor and content specialist in Fire Science, invited distinguished members of the 
National Fire Academy to attend her course conference as guest speakers. When imple- 
mented, Hildebrand’s students considered this a significant opportunity to interact with top 
professionals in their field. 

Bob Obermeyer, a professor at Empire State College, provided a demonstration of a case 
study/role playing exercise used in his Fire Science course. Obermeyer provided the case 
study material online, and each student selected a role (such as fire chief, concerned citizen, 
politician, etc.). Throughout the semester, discussion continued on the conference with stu- 
dents representing their roles, often requiring research on their part to respond to questions 
and discussion. 

At the end of session three. Seminar participants are given the opportunity to interact with 
a panel of experienced Virtual Campus faculty. 

Faculty Assessment: During the first training session, faculty are given a list of the assess- 
ment criteria used to determine if they have successfully completed the Seminar. Successful 
Seminar attendees receive a Certificate of Completion of the Virtual Campus Faculty De- 
velopment Seminar. This certificate is required to teach a distance course using the Tycho 
Virtual Campus at UMUC. 

Several faculty characteristics appear to increase the likelihood of a successful online ex- 
perience: willingness to learn new skills, commitment to sign on frequently, creativity to 
assist with the paradigm shift, tolerance to inevitable software and hardware problems, and 
experience with distance education and adult students. 

Follow-up Training and Development: Faculty need to be identified as potential Virtual 
Campus instructors several semesters in advance. During semester one they attend the Fac- 
ulty Development Seminar, in semester two they observe their mentors, and in semester three 
they are ready +o teach an online course whh their mentors shadowing them. By semester 
four, they are available to assist new online faculty and participate on the faculty panel as- 
sembled for session three of future Seminars. 

Faculty are encouraged to join some of the ongoing discussion groups on the Virtual Cam- 
pus. These discussion groups range from the Open Learning forum at UMUC to national 
discussion groups on distance education and specific content areas of interest to individual 
faculty members. 

Specialized workshops on various topics related to distance education and the Virtual 
Campus are offered on a continuing basis through the Open Learning program. Adjunct fac- 
ulty are required to attend at least two of these workshops each year. 

Faculty training and development does not ensure success without an institutional com- 
mitment to technical and instructional support. Without adequate support a Virtual Campus 
cannot exist. UMUC has found it necessary to provide toll free and online access to technical 
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support twenty-four houi's per day, seven days a week. Faculty have access to instructional 
development support to assist with the integration of Virtual Campus resources into existing 
and new disciplines and courses. The electronic tools should not be viewed as a simple add- 
on to a course; their integration should be part of a formal course development process. 

A Personal View 

1 was always one who enjoyed the classroom teaching experience. I thrived on class dis- 
cussion, collaborative work, and experiential learning. 1 recall the first time I was asked 
as a faculty member to teach a course over instructional television. I declined, fearing that 
1 couldn’t possibly be effective without face-to-face interaction. Years later, as I taught 
my first online course, I learned that 1 could infuse my interest and excitement in the course 
material without face-to-face contact. More importantly, I learned that when I am an ef- 
fective moderator the students begin to direct the learning process themselves. For me, 
this is the first sign of what I refer to as a successful online course — students interacting 
with students, building on each others experiences and insights, with occasional guidance 
from the instructor. In undergraduate classroom-based courses I tried to motivate students 
to join class discussion and help them transcend the attitude that when a classmate talks 
it is a waste of time. On the Virtual Campus it is apparent that student discussion is a crucial 
element which enables meaningful learning to take place in a collaborative environment. 
Course structure and content are also provided by other materials such as textbooks and 
syllabi. 

As Director of Open Learning Technologies, I have witnessed disasters online. For ex- 
ample, when the instructor is a weak moderator, more assertive students may be able to 
take over the role. In two cases an online mutiny occurred of which the administration be- 
came aware through multiple student complaints. In both cases the instructors were 
provided with immediate guidance and support. One instructor was able to work through 
the situation on the conference by providing more structured guidelines. The course went 
on as a sturming example of cooperative interaction. In the other case, refunds and transfers 
were provided, and the course continued with the assistance of a co-moderator. These early 
experiences illustrated the importance of faculty training, development, assessment, ^d 
follow-up. The Virtual Campus Faculty Development Seminar has succeeded in providing 
faculty with the necessary understanding and skills to use the Virtual Campus system as 
a tool to enhance the learning experience of distance students. 
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The Maiyiand Instructional Framework: 
A Project for All Reasons 

Ronald L. Dietz 



The Instructional Framework is an interactive, teclmology-based project that pronuses to 
finally set education on the road to establishing teaching as a science that can be readily ref- 
erenced, analyzed, modified, and validated in a unified and convenient format. 



Project History 

The Instructional Framework was the brainchild of Dr. Nicholas Hobar, Assistant State 
Superintendent of the Division of Instruction at the Maryland State Department of Education 
(MSDE). The concept at the project’s inception in 1 987 was to develop a database of effec- 
tive teaching strategies that would model the (then) new Maryland State educational 
outcome standards for all major disciplines. It was designed to accomplish this by supporting 
and complementing the staff development process of school improvement through pre-service 
and in-service education. Dr. Hobar set his plan into motion by creating a special MSDE Task 
Force underthe leadership of Barbara Reeves, Specialist in School Improvement through Tech- 
nology. This group formed a consortium made up of the MSDE, the University of Maryland 
University College’s (UMUC) Instmctional Technology Division, and several county edu- 
cational systems. The original Task Force quickly evolved into a statewide “Action Team 
that was augmented in 1991 to include an additional representative each from Maryland 
higher education agencies (HEA’s) and the State of Delaware. 

In 1988 a development team was established under the leadership of Scott Burg, an In- 
structional Designer with UMUC. It was this group, along wdth a contracted programmer 
from private industry, that designed and programmed the first viable software package in 
the Macintosh “HyperCard” format. The first four prototype modules for the system were 
produced by 1991. These modules were pilot tested in 1991-1992 at twenty-five public 
school, staff development, and University of Maryland sites in thirteen counties. 
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The original Framework modules concentrated on core areas of Science, Mathematics, 
English Language Arts, and Social Studies. These four were soon joined by an additional 
module in Adult Basic Education. The project’s scope has since been expanded to a total of 
ten completed modules in nine subject areas. The system has currently been distributed to 
over 150 public school and related educational sites in Maryland, as well as single sites in 
five other states. The project continues to be supervised by the volunteer Action Team men- 
tioned previously. 

Pilot Test Results 

The initial results of the pilot testing in 1991 and 1992 were encouraging. After a brief 
introductory training session, participating teachers and school support staff were given the 
opportunity to make use of the Framework as often as desired. 

All participants were then asked to complete a survey at the end of the first year of access. 
Teachers comprised the largest single number of respondents, with 77 percent of the total 
1 1 4 participants who returned forms. Better than 46 percent of the teachers reported that they 
made at least one additional follow-up use of the system in the one year period, while 50 
percent of those individuals employed it at least 2-5 times during the interval. 

Teachers reported that they particularly liked the user-friendliness and convenience of the 
system. Eighty-six percent of the teachers reported that they required little or no assistance 
in operating the system or in locating what they needed there. Nearly 78 percent typically 
used the system during breaks and after school. Almost all users thought the teaching ex- 
amples were excellent, though limited in depth in this first iteration. 

A total of 42 responding sites used the Framework as an integral tool for district profes- 
sional development or instructional improvement programs. The most frequent uses were 
in the subjects of Math, Science, and English Language Arts. The three most important po- 
tential uses of the Framework suggested by these sites were; (1) exploring the “Dimension 
of Learning”; (2) taking college credit courses; and, (3) designing conferences and work- 
shops. 

Project Description 

The Instructional Framework is an interactive, multimedia resource with many unique fea- 
tures and special uses. The components of the Framework are interactively combined in a 
way that is not available from any other single source at this time. Together they allow the 
project to demonstrate a combination of the following qualities. 

1. First, the Framework is a comprehensive vehicle. It offers easy access to most of the cru- 
cial data that relate to the effectiveness of the teaching process. Interested explorers can 
access, review, and jmalyze the current best practices and practitioners in the art of teaching. 
It also acts as a ready repository and vehicle for delivery of all of the Maryland State edu- 
cational outcomes produced under the five elements of the “Dimensions of Learning” 
model. While the present version of the system deals only with public school K- 1 2 and some 
adult education, it is completely adaptable to higher education and private sector curricula 
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as well. The Framework format would have no difficulty in accommodating and transporting 
the outcomes and strategies of any number of educational enterprises. 

2. The Framework is a powerful and versatile tool. Its concrete integration of the primary 
elements contained in real teaching episodes makes it a valuable agent for personal growth. 
It can also act as a modeling experience for the adoption or adaptation of new methods that 
can foster substantial increases in the available repertory of professional skills. 

3. The Framework is a collection of highly useful databases. In addition to making acces- 
sible all of the Maryland State educational outcomes in one place, it is also formatted to store 
and retrieve key elements of: (1) teaching strategies; (2) research findings, (3) familiar 
quotes; (4) lesson plans; (5) print and non-print resources; (6) assessment models; (7) ra- 
tionale; (8) references; (9) contacts; and (10) exemplar videos of master teachers in action. 
In the current version 1 .0, these elements are all accessed from a “search information” screen 
that is displayed soon after the system is turned on. The screen requests the user to enter in- 
formation about desired school location, subject matter, grade level(s), and special 
conditions and/or outcomes. The system then compiles an appropriate list of strategies that 
match the requested conditions. The user then selects any strategy from the list to receive a 
submenu of choices leading to linked content within the above elements. Exploring material 
that is organized in this logical manner can provide greater insight into the process of teach- 
ing, leading to more satisfying and informed learmng experiences. 

4. The Framework can be described as a delivety system. The content is delivered directly 
to end users by standard data diskettes or downloaded hard drives, and from high quality 
laser videodisks. This delivery method makes it possible for either individuals or groups to 
elect to use any or all of the materials according to their own needs, preferences, paces, ^d 
convenience. (Group use may be limited to availability of computer stations and networking 
facilities, however). A further advantage of the deliver}^ system is that updates in databases 
can be distributed easily by simply mailing out new disks. Protection of access to dated disk 
content can also be controlled in some measure by periodically collecting old disks. 

5. Finally, the Framework is a site-based resource. Its rich source of mformation arrives 
right at the user’s point of practice, the school environment. In this way it is always ready 
and available to be employed by teachers, staff developers, administrators, or parents alike. 
The package is available without leaving the convenience of the school, library, or home. 



Future Development 

The Framework Action Team is investigating a number of options for expanding and mar- 
keting the system. In one such development, the State of Delaware has procured a series of 
grants that will enable it to become a major contributor. Delaware has afready completed 
the shooting of classroom video for two new modules that will serve to illustrate their re- 
cently established state standards in Math and Science. First phase plans call for the 
completion of one additional module in the series. The three new modules will be distnbuted 
through a network of sites located in all nineteen school districts in the state. The matenal 
will also be shared with present users of the system in Maryland. The Framework is expected 
to become one of the primary delivery modes for Delaware’s “New Directions” educational 
improvement plan for the “Goals 2000" national initiative. Delaware is continuing to seek 
grants to finance additional Framework materials. 
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Additional states have recently expressed interest in the system. Twenty-three Chief State 
School Officers recently attended a two- day conference sponsored in Bdtimore by the Ac- 
tion Team. In addition, the Framework has been demonstrated at several prominent local, 
state, and national conferences that feature innovative instructional systems. Many attendees 
have shared information with Framework team members. Most have expressed a desire to 
obtain the system for use in their own states, but others have expressed interest in partici- 
pating by actively undertaking development projects. Two states have inquired about the 
possibility of converting the current Macintosh-based system to an MS-DOS format to in- 
crease its potential utilization to all users. This latter option was an early project objective 
that still remains under consideration. 

A new version 2.0 of the Framework is nearing completion under the direction of the 
UMUC/MSDE/ Action Team coalition. The new version is due to be released sometime in 
the fall of 1 995 . It will incorporate significant improvements and modifications that had been 
suggested by users. Some of the changes include: 

• the ability to shorten or bypass the entry of individual user information 
(without sacrificing useful tracking data) 

• a move to a commercial database that reduces waiting intervals substantially 

• new screen layouts with greater clarity (allowing more flexible movement 
between databases) 

• the ability to access databases in any sequence (thus avoiding the need to 
begin with “strategies”, and facilitating random searching and comparisons 
between data) 

The 2.0 version v\dll continue to rely on the use of laser videodisks for delivery of class- 
room t. aching examples, but subscribers will receive at least four complete new modules 
with the accompanying video discs. The four new modules are titled as follows: 

• Use of Technology in Mathematics and Science 

• Career and Technology Education 

• Writing to Learn - Across the Curriculum 

• ICONS (International Computer Online Negotiations Simulations) 

Some additional modules are currently in the plarming stage. Some of the titles most 
prominently mentioned are: (1) Performance Assessment; (2) Home Economics; (3) Library 
Media Utilization; and (4) Special Education. A number of students polled at university dem- 
onstrations suggested a furdier need for modules in Classroom Management, the Arts, and 
Multicultural Education. 

Despite system improvements and the above new and proposed modules the plan still calls 
for all the software to be provided to qualified parties free of charge. The only cost to the 
consumer continues to be in the purchase of the required hardware to run the system. 

A future version 3.0 is already in the planning stage. A special committee currently meet- 
ing on the campus of Towson State University is focusing on the possibility of incorporating 
one of the new delivery formats for packaging the system. Under consideration are the newly 
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proposed high density data compression systems that can be contained on CD-ROMS or 
transmitted and downloaded over high speed distribution networks. This would result in the 
first major departure from previous reliance on the hard dnve/laserdisk combination of de- 
livery platforms. This should have the effect of speeding up both the production and 
utilization of the system, as well as allowing it to become physically more compact, portable, 
reliable, available, and simple to use with playback hardware. It would also free computer 
memory for more creative interactivity wiA the disk data - e.g., allowing local experimen- 
tation, content modification, personal notes, importation of related data and building new 
case scenarios. 

The Towson committee has taken the first move to open contacts with commercial vendors 
who have expertise with interactive instructional projects and access to private or pub) ic net- 
works such as the Internet. The tentative goal is to produce at least one demonstration 
prototype of an existing Framework module in one of these formats by the fall of 1 996. Fur- 
ther, the group hopes to design and packagpd^and post on a network distribution system if 
possible) at least two new modules by the fall of 1997 or 1998. This committee is also in- 
vestigating sources of major grants to carry out these and other future objectives. 

Potentials and Challenges 

The concept of the Instructional Framework is basically a sound one. Students of educa- 
tion can quickly enter the system and explore the total experience of instructional planning 
and teaching. For any such future opus to be considered successful, however, it must possess 
the following qualities as a minimum: 

• accessibility (including visibility and convenience) 

• clear organization of content 

• replicable/printable materials 

• provision for user input 

• formatting for networking capabilities 

To a large extent the first three of the preceding qualities were inherent m the original ver- 
sion 1 .0 of the Framework. However, a major problem is that the system is only a prototj^e 
product at this time. The modular content is not yet extensive enough to continue to provide 
in-depth experiences to repeat consumers. There needs to be a deliberate and systematic 
process for expanding and refining the system’s various databases. This has not been pos- 
sible thus far because of existing time demands on the all-volunteer Action Team. 

One possible solution to limited personnel time is to employ a full-time project director 
and a production staff to manage development of the project. This team should be charged 
with the additional task of cultivating an ever-expanding network of regular contributors, 
consumers, and evaluators from all levels of educational endeavor. The nature of the system 
is such that increasing professional involvement translates directly to increasing usefulness. 
Imagine a comprehensive system that would allow individuals to explore relevant databases 
related to the outcomes of widely different institutions, states, and nations. Imagine further 
a cadre of students of education, educational psychologists and theorists, professors of edu- 
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cation, researchers, school teachers, parents, and business representatives - all focused on 
evaluating the same visualized events. Imagine the opportunities to educate a largely unin- 
formed public about how to identify qualities of sound instruction. 

The F ramework has the ability to embody a networked communications system that would 
allow greater sharing of information among users. A dual-level system should be created 
that would include: (a) the “read only” documented package of accumulated “summative” 
data (as is now supplied by the software part of the system); and (b) a user-programmable 
database formatted for the easy addition of “formative” material. To borrow a concept from 
commercial television production, the above system could be described as having an 
“above-the-line” and a “below-the-line” function. Subscribers could receive both the 
“above-the-line” (the protected summative) package, and the programmable “below-the- 
line” (formative) database to record potential material for the summative side of the system. 
A special panel could be assigned to periodically monitor and review the formative (“be- 
low-the-line”) data entries over a dedicated network such as Maryland’s METNET 
educational network or the Internet. In this way all users become potential active contributors 
to the system. 

There are numerous potential uses for the Framework thuoughout all levels of the educa- 
tional establishment. In addition to the obvious foregoing benefits for in-service education, 
colleges of education in HEA’s are seeking ways to utilize features of the Framework to 
benefittheir teacher training programs. Some examples of pre-service uses of the Framework 
are as follows: 

• compiling data to fulfill classroom assignments 

• introducing beginning st udents to early classroom experiences 

• modeling acceptable teacher behavior 

• illustrating/supplementing classroom presentations 

• introducing/reviewing/developing research summaries 

• providing examples for study, use, or analysis 

• exploring contacts and resources for new approaches 

Students in several cooperating Maryland HEA’s are cunently receiving course assign- 
ments that encourage them to evaluate, modify, and create content for various components 
of the Framework. After grading by the course insti-uctor, students are able to submit their 
work and to receive official recognition for their effort. Some student materials have already 
found their way into the present system. It is one additional opportunity to bring students 
into the mainstream of teaching and learning at an early stage. Imagine the impact of en- 
ftanchising students to contribute in this very visible and meaningful way to the profession 
they are about to enter! 

Future educators and in-service teachers alike may also contribute through a recent “Call 
for Materials” form issued by the Action Team. Contributors are provided with an estab- 
lished format in which to submit their materials for formal review and possible inclusion in 
the “above-the-line” system. This could become one of a number of criteria for identifying 
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master teachers. Imagine also the potential for motivating classroom teachers v/ith rewards 
of official recognition by their professional peers! 

The benefits of the system in contributing to the development of a ju- led and systematic 
science of instruction are incalculable. The Framework format disciplines participants to re- 
flect on the interdependency of links, influences, and outcomes. The visibility of the 
databases and video illustrations provides a record that allows one to trace, isolate, and study 
unfolding developments within an instructional event. The necessity to account for specific 
variations in outcomes forces the profession to create descriptions for contributing phenom- 
ena (this is why tlie current system contains more than 400 separate strategies commonly 
used in instruction). The presence of suggested grading rubrics and assessment strategies al- 
lows participants to contrast and compare methods of evaluating the merits of various 
educational outcomes. The presence of complete and printable lesson plans saves time by 
providing teachers with time-tested models to audition, thus preventing them from having 
to “reinvent the wheel” and providing a head start in the planning process. 

The vision of the Framework system as a dynamic and responsive product is in line witli 
a science of instruction that incorporates change and innovation. It is a system that can be 
adapted to input from feedback from a wide vaiiety of participant orientations and needs. 
The network component proposed earlier would even allow parents and the general public 
to monitor the system through direct access to libraries and homes. A public online forum 
can be visualized that would permit consumers to input their comments and reactions directly 
to system designers. 

The Framework can be the vehicle that allows education to harness seemingly disparate 
but individually significant forces for teacher improvement and renewal. It can serve to enlist 
and unite the efforts of the complete spectrum of the profession from students toough master 
teachers and college professors. The opportunity is now provided by a fledgling technology 
to focus both the entire professional establishment and a hungry public on the task of con- 
stmcting a truly participative science of instruction! 



Conclusion 

Maryland has a proverbial tiger by the tail in the form of the Instructional Framework. 
Admittedly, a great deal of work remains to be done in some areas to move the system to 
the lofty status of a definitive tool for instructional improvement. However, the promise and 
the opportunity are tangible enough. A coherent plan that is executed with vigor and unagi- 
nation can make all the difference. 

The project is currently at a particularly crucial stage of development and implementation, 
being trapped in limbo between versions 1 .0 and 2.0. Maryland must move quickly in choos- 
ing to steer its tiger into new territory. The alternative is to be forced to relinquish its hold 
on the tail and to assume complicity in the failure to seize the initiative. It seems certain to 
this author that some form of enabling technology like the Framework is inevitoble. If Mary- 
land fails to pick up further ownership and expansion of the system to support its educational 
outcomes, some other agency will surely do so for its own purposes. This is a project whose 
time has arrived, even as the technology to support it has matured. 
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The following elements are some of what will be required to preserve and nurture the pro- 
ject for the near future: (1) adequate funding to develop new iterations and produce new 
modules to cover all subject areas; (2) a dedicated production and programming component; 
(3) role descriptions and incentives for institutional and professional cooperation; and (4) a 
continuing commitment and consistent guidance from an authoritative educational estab- 
lishment. With these additional resources, a grassroots effort could be mounted that may well 
change the very nature of how and why we build instructional systems for all occasions. 

Society has finally arrived at the doorstep of an era in which information about effective 
teaching practices will be available at a convenient “one-stop shopping center” as close as 
the nearest computer screen. For the first time in history, any person will be able to empower 
himself/herself to become at least a vicarious participant in educational processes and issues. 

Make room baseball, football, and the performing arts! . . .here comes the newest spectator 
education\ 
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Designing a Hypertext Knowledgebase 
for Maximuni Use 

James H. Rawson 



Although the rapid spread of the World Wide Web on the Internet seems to indicate the 
widespread acceptance of hypertext in higher education contexts, there are, as with any rela- 
tively new technology, many barriers to successful implementation. Nevertheless, hypertext 
has become “socially acceptable” (Neilsen, 1995) in higher education: hypertext’s ability 
to allow students to control how they browse complex collections of information and how 
they interact with such information is now perceived more as a valuable asset than as a tech- 
nological gimmick. 

More problematic is hypertext’s “practical acceptability” (Nielsen,1995), i.e. the ease 
with which it may be implemented. Between design and implementation lie a host of barriers 
that must be overcome. In designing and developing the China Area Studies knowledgebase, 
a broad, seven-module hypertext introduction to China for use by both University College 
and other organizations, UMUC’s office of Instructional Development considered two cate- 
gories of issues: (1) internal accessibility, and (2) external accessibility. 

Internal accessibility refers to the ease with which learners may browse (access) informa- 
tion— the degree to which the knowledgebase encourages users to explore information 
without becoming disoriented in the electronic environment. What do users have to know 
in order to use the product? How simply can users navigate the knowledgebase? How easily 
can they comprehend the information displayed on the screen? 

External accessibility refers to the transparency of the technology required to run the hy- 
pertext, especially the hardware. Although internal accessibility is always a major issue in 
designing hypertext, external accessibility presents a unique challenge because, by discour- 
aging use, clumsy technological implementations can ruin the most promising designs. 
Hypertext that requires an expensive, high-end computer platform is practical only for those 
relatively few users who can access such equipment or afford to purchase it. Indeed, despite 
the rapidly rising popularity of the World Wide Web, its wider implementation is hindered 
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by the ‘software’s requirement for both a powerful computer and a speedy communications 
link. 

The challenge in developing the China Area Studies project was to maximize external ac- 
cessibility without compromising internal accessibility, that is, without compromising 
design. To that end we chose to develop the knowledgebase using the Hyperties authoring 
software, which can create products to run on any IBM-compatible PC using just about any 
version of DOS — no Windows required. Hyperties also allows users to navigate a knowl- 
edgebase using either keyboard or mouse, making it an attractive choice for use on laptops. 

External accessibility issues also influenced the design. We chose to use color and graphics 
to maximize readability and ease of use, but we limited the color palette to 16 colors (as op- 
posed to the now common 256 color palette) thereby allowing the knowledgebase to run on 
any machine supporting a VGA display (any IBM compatible machine firom a 286 on up 
including most laptops). The choice of 1 6 colors limited our use of photographic images to 
black and white, but tliat constraint was a reasonable trade-off for minimizing hardware re- 
quirements. This limitation made it possible to effectively use the knowledgebase on 
monochrome screen displays. 

Following the same logi^ we eschewed using multimedia (although Hyperties will sup- 
port it) because of its significant hardware requirements. Users could have benefited firom 
hearing the pronunciation of many of the geographical place names and glossary terms, but 
it seemed counterproductive to require users to install soundcards on their computers. 



Working Within the Envelope 



Of course, maximizing external accessibility is futile if internal accessibility issues are too 
severely compromised. The China Area Studies knowledgebase is liighly effective within 
the chosen constraints, offering a simple, “Windows-like,” point-and-click interface with- 
out requiring powerful hardware. 



The figure shows 
the screen that dis- 
plays any article in the 
knowledgebase. In ad- 
dition to displaying 
article content the 
screen provides navi- 
gation information 
and a variety of but- 
tons. The navigation 
information includes 
the module name, arti- 
cle name, and and 
article length (number 
of pages or screens). 
The clearly labeled 
buttons activate vari- 
ous functions ranging 
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from navigating within and between articles, to activating special functions such as full-text 
searching, a “history” of articles previously viewed, and an online notepad. The graphic is 
simple, effective, and, as you can see, readable in black and white as well as in its original 
16 colors. 

In concrete terms, designing for a low-level platform means that a student can use the 
knowledgebase at any time and place. Although faculty and/or institutions may choose to 
install the knowledgebase in a lab environment, there is no reason why students could not 
access their own copies, just as they read their own textbooks. 

Some faculty may choose to use the China Area Studies knowledgebase in classroom pres- 
entations. All of the knowledgebase’s many graphics can be displayed effectively using any 
computer proj ection device including monochrome LCD plates. It would take relatively little 
effort to install the knowledgebase on a laptop for use with an LCD plate and an overhead 
projector, allowing the package to be carried from classroom to classroom as needed. 

Authoring Issues 

The previous discussion explored the knowledgebase from the perspective of end-users 
who browse a fully-completed product. However, given the volatility of area studies infor- 
mation, we have designed portions of the knowledgebase to be replaced or revised by anyone 
with access to the Hyperties authoring program and appropriate hardware. All articles and 
most display codes can be accessed from the authoring system as plain text. Although author- 
ing is most convenient on a 386 and faster machine, it can be done effectively on a 286 
machine— just more slowly. 

Even without the knowledgebase, articles can be revised or created independently of the 
authoring system using any wordprocessor or text editor, and then imported into the knowl- 
edgebase. In other words, revision requires a knowledge of wordprocessing and a ininimal 
familiarity with a “mark-up” language (similar to the popular HTML language used on the 
World Wide Web) which authors can input manually or rely on the authoring system to do. 

In this way authors can “pour” new data into the custom shell designed by UMUC, con- 
sisting of the seven modules and their built-in graphics and buttons. We strongly recommend 
that authors not tamper with the shell itself. However, knowledgeable users could perform 
this level of authoring on the machines described above. 

Internal accessibility for authors is augmented by using a numbering system that desig- 
nates any article’s hierarchy in the knowledgebase. For example, an article numbered 1.1.1 
would be part of section 1.1 of Module 1. While this numbering system is useful for end- 
users. it is essential for author-revisers w'ho are not part of the initial development process. 

The various accessibility issues affecting both end-users and authors is summarized in the 
matrix on the following page; 
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Access Matrix 



End-users(students) 



Author-developers 



External accessibility 

(hardware/software 

requirements) 



browsing information 



revising information 



Internal Accessibility 
(design issues) 



- ease of navigation article numbering system 

- clarity of screen display to clearly indicate article’s 

- user interface design hierarchy in the 




knowledgebase 



Like anything engineered for the real world, the China Area Studies knowledgebase is the 
result of many compromises. But the result of such compromises is a good instructional tool: 
“a good tool is an invisible tool.. .you focus on the task, not on the tool. Eyeglasses are a 
good tool — you look at the world, not the eyeglasses” (Weiser, 1994). Given the current 
state of computer technology, the China Area Studies project has achieved much of tlie eye- 
glasses’ technological transparency. 
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Project ICONS international Negotiation 
Seminars Project: 

Teaching with Technology 

Brigid Starkey and Jonathan Wilkenfeid 



Introduction 

Over the past decade, an increasing number of reports and national studies have high- 
lighted the failure of postsecondary curricula to involve students in their own learning and 
to provide them with the problem-solving skills they will need to function in a complex and 
interdependent world. Moreover, the contemporary workplace is infused with information 
technology and is global in scope. Students’ academic preparation typically gives them too 
few opportunities to be active participants rather than passive observers. And the technology 
that they will need in the workplace is under-utilized in the college classroom, where the 
integration of computers into the learning process is significantly lower than in the K through 
12 environment (Norman, 1994). 

To better prepare postsecondary students to function in today’s workplace, the Interna- 
tional Corrununication and Negotiation Simulation (ICONS) Project at the University of 
Maryland provides structured exercises that build communication skills and cross-cultural 
awareness through the use of technology. A recent ICONS initiative, the ‘ Intemation^ Ne- 
gotiation Seminars Project,” was recogmzed by the Maryland Association of Higher 
Education (MAKE) in 1994 for instructional excellence and innovation. This article de- 
scribes the general ICONS approach and details this latest enterprise. 

Collaborative Distance Learning Through Simulation 

Foreign language instruction, student exchanges, and a conscious emphasis on world cul- 
tures, geography, and history are some of the strategies that have traditionally been used to 
globalize the curriculum. The arrival of the virtual classroom — a technology-mediated en- 
vironment that can support a “dispersed community of learners” (Hiltz, 1 994) — provides 
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new media through which students can transcend borders. This is especially important for 
the majority of students who do not have the resources to travel abroad. Educational tech- 
nology can facilitate a learning model that encourages true experiential and collaborative 
work. An active learning environment allows the learner to manipulate dependent and in- 
dependent variables, experimenting with different scenarios and different outcomes. A 
collaborative learning environment encourages synergy in problem-solving. It counters the 
focus on individual achievement that dominates American post-secondary education, shift- 
ing the nature of the ed;. cational enterprise to cooperation, rather than competition. A further 
gain fi-om a group-oriented learning process is that social interaction becomes a prominent 
aspect of the methodology (Alavi, 1994). 

ICONS 

In using negotiation as the theoretical context for the ICONS simulations, an automatic 
emphasis is placed on group process and communication skills. The computer-assisted simu- 
lation, able to support worldwide participation, provides an authentic cross-cultural 
communication experience. Using a combination of synchronous and asynchronous com- 
munications, ICONS participants negotiate vrith one another by exchanging positions and 
“meeting” on-line in bilateral and multilateral conferences in hopes of achieving mutually 
acceptable outcomes. Learning is in the hands of the learners, who work in groups to ac- 
complish simulation-related tasks. Student-participants are cast in the roles of high-level 
negotiators for various nations and must research positions and formulate policies as they 
engage in tlie negotiation process. As part of the group of activities in the field of interna- 
tional relations that are referred to as simulation and gaming exercises, the ICONS model 
facilitates interdisciplinarity and internationalization of the curriculum. Social, behavioral, 
physical, and environmental sciences are all relevant to the research and negotiation phases 
of the model, as are foreign language and culture studies (Wilkenfeld and Kaufinan, 1993). 

ICONS now reaches over 5, QUO university and high school students and teachers on a 
yearly basis, with a variety of simulations. From its inception in the early 1980s, the Project 
has capitalized on the ability of computers to link learners at remote locations to one another 
during participation in the negotiations. Initially, ICONS utilized ARPANET, Sprintnet, and 
NSFNET to facilitate the distance learning component, linking American students to peers 
in Asia, Europe, Canada, and Latin America. Now, the wide accessibility that the Internet 
offers has made ICONS available to students in virtually every comer of the globe. 

The Internationa] Negotiation Seminars Project 

With the support of a three-year grant fi:om the U.S. Department of Education’s Fund for 
the Improvement of Post-Secondary Education (FIPSE), ICONS adapted its simulation 
model to target lower-division undergraduates in large, “lecture” course settings (Starkey, 
1994). With a premium on cost-effectiveness, the initiative sought to develop ways to enli- 
ven the learning experience for first and second-year students in ways that did not require 
large infusions of scarce institutional funds. The project targeted reform in three broad areas: 
curricular, structural and technological. 
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Globalization of the curriculum, with an emphasis on enhancing interdisciplinarity, was 
a mam goal of the project. On the College Park campus, a new course. Introduction to In- 
ternational Negotiation, became the vehicle for the FIPSE initiative. Accepted as one of the 
courses that meets “cultural diversity” requirements on campus, the class was open to all 
lov/er-division undergraduates, although it was required that they have at least one political 
science course as a prerequisite. A simulation scenario based on post-commumst Europe 
the “New Europe” — was drafted and European universities were recruited to participate. 
The scenario incorporated four main issue areas; environment, security, ethmeity, and eco- 
nomics. Senior-level faculty members on the campus were invited to deliver guest lectures 
on these various topics and work with interested students as they delved more deeply into 
such subjects as the pollution of the Rhine River, in preparation for the negotiations. 

Structurally, the course took advantage of the conventional “discussion sections” that 
complement lecture courses. Students who signed up for the Thursday morning session did 
so without knowing that this would predestine them to become part of the Russian negoti- 
ating team. The Tuesday morning session became France, and so on. These “country-teams 
(groups of 1 5-20 students) used the weekly discussion section meeting of the class to work 
as a group, with facilitation from a graduate teaching assistant and consultation from the lead 
professor and other guest lecturers. Hence, a seminar-type experience was integrated mto 
the course structure. Negotiation theories, tactics, and strategies were presented in the twice- 
weekly large group or lecture meetings, which also relied on case studies to bring the topic 
of negotiation to the students. 

Technology, in the form of the computer-assisted simulation, electronic mail on the Uni- 
versity of Maryland campus, Internet resources, and video conferencmg capabilities, all 
contributed to the active and distance learning components of the experience. Students and 
faculty were able to exchange thoughts through electronic mail, the Worldwide Web facili- 
tated research searches on the Internet, and students at remote locations were able to 
“debrief’ with their peers following the simulation experience using video technology. In 
addition to reaching over 500 students c i the College Park campus during its three years 
(1992-1995), the “International Negotiation Seminars Project” encouraged the ^owfri of 
virtual classrooms on fourteen other campuses in the United States and Europe, including 
Frostburg State University and Morgan State University in the state of Maryland. 

The ICONS Negotiation Seminars Project produced a model, with the following central 
components: 

• A substantive focus on international issues, such as trade, the environment, 
security, and ethnicity. 

• A focus on group decision-making, as students worked together to prepare 
to play the roles of high-level international negotiators. 

• An authentic cross-cultural experience, as students negotiated with peers at 
overseas institutions. 

• An introduction to the technology of the 2 1 st century , as students conducted re- 
search using Internet resources and communicated with one another using 
synchronous and asynchronous modes of computer-facilitated communication. 
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Evaluation of ICONS: Some Findings 

Using evaluative techniques such as a recently developed on-line (pre- and post-test) ques- 
tionnaire, cognitive mapping schemes, and think-aloud problem-solving techniques, the 
ICONS evaluator concluded tliat participants’ understanding of the complexity of interna- 
tional issues increased as a result of participation. Post-simulation “maps” showed not only 
a greater fact base, but also an enhanced understanding of the possible options and align- 
ments of players in the international system. She also reported an increased sensitivity to 
cultural and linguistic perspectives that nations bring to negotiation situations (Tomey- 
Purta, 1992). 

Evaluations of the ICONS Project have also highlighted language (reading/writing) out- 
comes. Three levels of communication have been identified as central to the simulation 
process (Tomey-Purta, 1994): (1) between-team interaction among peers representing dif- 
ferent countries sending messages via the computer network; (2) within-team interaction and 
co-construction of messages in oral discourse resulting in message entry; and, (3) individual 
processing, cognitive representations/schemata, and restructuring. Using data collected 
through field and video observation, the evaluation found that “task-related” behavior such 
as reading messages, processing the main points of those messages, and communicating 
those points to peers accounted for the majority of activity during the actual simulation. The 
high involvement levels of students in the process were attributed to the following: 

First, the computer screen is an object of highly focused student attention be- 
cause it is constantly changing and providing valuable information in a way 
the blackboard or textbook does not; this appears to enhance individu- 
als ’processing of information... The process of co-construction and group 
revision of the message on the screen provided a potent stimulus for elabo- 
rating individuals’ representations, and for students discovering that what 
seemed obvious to one about a situation was not obvious to another. Often 
participants would see complications even in a simple proposal. The com- 
puter system provided information corresponding to examples in a science 
text to be dealt with at a deep or surface level (Tomey-Purta, 1994, p.70). 

The simulation process keeps students involved in a cycle of thinking, revising, and explain- 
ing that carries over from the within-team dialogue to the between-team negotiations. 

Conclusion 

The International Negotiation Seminars initiative was designed to reach more students at 
the critical beginning stages of their college careers with an active learning strategy. Using 
the successful ICONS simulation model, a premium was placed on active, collaborative 
learning. To enhance the experience, interdisciplinary teaching assistants and lecturers were 
brought into the learning environment. Authenticity was lent to the “New Europe Simula- 
tion” through the participation of institutions in post-Communist Europe. This 
FIPSE-sponsored initiative has produced several legacies that will last well beyond the grant 
period. The centerpiece course. Introduction to International Negotiation, will continue to 
be offered on the College Park campus, targeting lower-division undergraduates. In addition. 
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relationships built between ICONS and the University of Warsaw, Budapest University of 
Economic Sciences, Novosibirsk University in Russia, and American University in Bulgaria 
will continue into the future, providing American students with a unique opportunity foi in- 
teraction. 
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The Circuitous Dilemma 



The Role of the State, 

of Business, of the Consumer, and of Higher Education 
in Twenty-First Century Economic Development 



Robert F. Wiedefeld 



Our American society is building its economic infrastructure for the twenty-first century 
upon a foundation of dichotomies. We know that we can expect a shortfall of 400,000 science 
and engineering personnel by the year 2000 (Matthews, 1 990), and yet, according to a recent 
analysis of college transcripts by the U.S. Department of Education, we allowed 31 percent 
of recent bachelor’s degree recipients to graduate without studying mathematics of any kind 
(Wingspread Group, 1993). We also know that our economy is moving toward industries 
that rely upon knowledge, and that by 2000 half of all workers in the service sector will have 
jobs tliat “involve collecting, analyzing, sorting, and retrieving information” (Seefer, 1991). 
In spite of this impending reality a college education is rapidly becoming a luxury that only 
the wealthy will be able to afford. One of the more puzzling dichotomies is that state gov- 
ernments are looking to cut support to higher education at a time when it should be 
recognized that the very product of colleges and universities is an expansion of a state’s tax 
revenue base. Higher education is, in fact, the state’s most powerful economic development 
tool. An increase in state aid to higher education, as painfol as it may be during the rest of 
this century, will fuel a long-term cycle of economic development that will strengthen pri- 
vate-sector business, and will result in a higher level of state taxes paid by those businesses 
and by individuals earning a higher life-long wage due to their advanced skills. 

The state has long been a key player nationally in the funding of higher education, with 
total state appropriations in 1994-95 totaling nearly $43 billion. In 1992-93, state revenue 
to colleges and universities represented over 24 percent of nearly $171 billion in total reve- 
nues, and it was the source of over 36 percent of all revenues generated by public institutions 
during that year {The Chronicle of Higher Education Almanac, 1995). But the trend of the 
1 990’s has clearly been away from any growth in this state support, and in some cases it has 
decreased. In fiscal year 1992 total state appropriations for higher education were $40.1 bil- 
lion, compared to $40.8 billion the year before, and from 1985 to 1990 these appropriations 
had decreased from 7.4 percent of total state budgets to 6.9 percent. “By the end of 1992, 
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declining state appropriations, at least in seven states, were coupled with diminishing en- 
rollments” (Eaton, 1994). 

This erosion in state funding of higher education comes at a particularly critical time in 
the development of a rapidly changing economy as our society prepares for the new millen- 
nium. Until very recently in the history of this country it was possible for an individual to 
obtain employment with an organization, to combine the skills learned on the job with a basic 
educational foundation, and for that employee to expect to retire forty years later from the 
same employer having acquired little or no additional training along the way, In fact, this 
workplace phenomenon was the rule rather than the exception. The current ranks of retired 
persons are full of single employer retirees who faced their first major career change at re- 
tirement. This trend is changing rapidly, as the sons and daughters of the retired generation 
are learning first-hand. The employees of the future can expect to work at as many as ten 
different jobs during their lifetimes, each requiring new skills and new knowledge, and they 
will enter and re-enter higher education to acquire needed competencies. At a time when 
businesses will expect colleges and universities to be supplying these competencies, the 
trend of reducing state funding during this final decade of the twentieth century will have 
made it virtually impossible to do so. 

It is important to note that while many of these employees will be seeking a traditional 
academic education, most will require training of a more skill-oriented nature. While there 
is the need to strengthen institutions of higher education in general, there is an even greater 
need to invest additional resources in those colleges and universities that can adequately 
serve the short-term training goals brought about by career changes. If the states do not take 
the lead in creating these educational opportunities for the employees of the future they will 
be missing significant economic development opportunities, for there is a direct correlation 
between the level of higher education attained by a population and the return in economic 
value to the surrounding community. 

In 1963, the median income of twenty-five to thirty-four-year-old males with a college 
education was $6,947, while the median income of the same age group of high school ^adu- 
ates was 19 percent less ..*t $5,612. By 1990, the median income of college graduates in this 
age category was $29,568 and that of high school graduates was $20,05 1, a full 32 percent 
less (Becker and Lewis, 1993). If this trend continues, by the year 2000 a college graduate 
will be earning $46,569 compared to a high school graduates’ $26,483, a difference of 43 
percent. 

This disparity is a double-edged sword for the economy. Obviously, the twenty-first cen- 
tury state tax collector would rather collect income taxes on a $46,000 salary, than on one 
of $26,000, not to mention sales taxes on the additional buying power of the college graduate. 

Less obvious is the impact of the disparity of these incomes on the business community. 
If the college graduate at the turn of the century will be earning $20,000 more than the Wgh 
school graduate, it will be because the former is worth that much more than the latter in a 
business’ quest for profits. Two key trends that will shape the last years of the twentieth cen- 
tury are that manufacturing will be a much smaller share of the economy, and that the new 
jobs in service industries will demand much higher skill levels (White House Conference 
on Library and Information Services, 1991), posing yet another higher education-economic 
development dichotomy. If state governments are interested in driving the economic devel- 
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opment machinery they must first provide the fuel — employees that are educated and trained 
to industry’s specifications. Ironically, state governments are now looking at reducing fund- 
ing for this very endeavor. 

It should be clear that an investment of state dollars in higher education will result in a 
more-than-reasonable return to that state in the form of additional tax revenue, but there is 
a very interesting statistical twist that will serve to compound this return to state treasuries 
in the years to come. In the age group of twenty- five to thirty-four, the mean annual earnings 
of male college graduates is $32,470 while the mean annual earnings of female college 
graduates is only $22,250, almost a full third less for professional women (Becker and Lewis, 
1993). This gap will close swiftly during the next decade, and when it does the monetary 
incentive for the state to support higher education fully will be even greater. The disparity 
of annual incomes of male and female high school graduates deserves notice as well. The 
mean annual earnings of a male high school graduate in the twenty-five to thirty-four year 
age group in 1989 was $21,330, but a female under the same circumstances earned a mean 
annual wage of only $i 2, 160. Consider for a moment that “85 percent of all workers entering 
the labor market between now and the year 2000 will be women, minorities, and immigrants 
(Cox, 1992), and that “sixty-one percent of working-age women, more tlian 60 percent of 
them mothers, will be in the permanent work force by the year 2000, when 47 percent of 
the entire work force will be female” (Sullivan, 1992). This represents the most significant 
economic challenge to a state for the rest of this century — make higher education accessible 
to as many of the young women who would be earning twelve thousand dollars a year as 
high school graduates, and turn them into thirty-two thousand dollar college-trained wage 
earners when they inevitaoly reach parity with their male coimterparts in the workplace. The 
benefits to business, to the individuals i wolved, and later to the state m terms of additional 
tax revenues will be substantial. 

It should be obvious that higher education is not a passive influence on economic devel- 
opment, but is a very active component of a self perpetuating cycle. As the state provides 
financial support to institutions of higher education, they in turn provide society with a well 
trained and educated workforce. The key to the operation of this cycle is the relationship 
between tlie employment needs of business, and the higher education funding policies of a 
state. A graphic portrayal of this economic development cycle vvould place the state at the 
top of a circular series of arrows, moving clockwise to higher education in the three o’clock 
position, to business in the six o’clock position, on to the consumer at nine o’clock, and then 
moving back to the top closing the circle with the state once again. As the state provides 
revenues to higher education, an educated workforce is provided to business. Business in 
turn earns a higher level of profit, on which it pays taxes to the state, and pays higher wages 
to its employees, the consumer of higher education, who also pay a higher level of state tax 
than they would have without the college experience. The state, business, and the consumer 
will benefit from this cycle only to the extent that the momentum of activity within it con- 
tinues to grow. If the state slows its revenue support to colleges and universities the entire 
cycle is likely to stagnate and everyone involved loses. The credibility of this entire model 
rests heavily on the ability of higher education and business leaders to convince state legis- 
lators of the monetary retiun on their investment of tax dollars. This issue of return on 
investment has been questioned frequently in recent years, and the answers proposed by 
higher education have been remarkably specific. 
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The less tangible contributions of higher education to economic development offered for 
decades as the defense for continued growth in state support are fairly obvious, but may not 
be as effective in the future as colleges and universities face increased scrutiny from legis- 
lators and the public. The first of these involves the production of knowledge, predominantly 
through the activities of the large universities as a result of the research activities of both 
students and faculty. The second contribution to economic development occurs as a result 
of the diffusion of knowledge caused by the external activities of the higlier education com- 
munity. And a third from tlie transmission of knowledge through the teaching activities in 
and outside of the classroom. These examples of ways in which higher education enriches 
not only the student but the surrounding community, including the state, have succeeded for 
decades in securing the funds from .=tate governments to ensure the growth and vitality of 
colleges and universities. 

More recently supporters have cited the mutually beneficial relationship of higher educa- 
tion and technological advancement. “Many, although far from all, innovations are based 
in varying degrees on scientific and technological advances. The activities within firms that 
support such inno vations in tum can depend on higher education’s contribution of scientific 
and technological knowledge and the skills needed to apply it” (Becker and Lewis, 1993). 
This is especially true with the recent decline in defense fimding. This reliance of industry 
on the ability of higher education to deliver technological advances and competent employ- 
ees is a com.pelling reinforcement of the economic development cycle presented earlier. If 
business must have this infusion of creativity and talent from the nation s colleges and um- 
versities in order to continue to grow, then it must rely on the state to continue to support 
higher education in its quest to meet these demands. If the state cites reduced tax revenues 
as its reason for cutting subsidies to higher education then this situation rnay very well be 
the result of its failure to provide adequate post-secondary funding in previous years. Truly 
a circuitous dilemma! 

Because these less tangible arguments in support of the rate of return of higher education 
to state economic development are being viewed by many with a jaundiced eye, it may be 
necessary to point to quantitative data provided by several studies during the past decade. 
One of these defines a “private rate-of-retum” as the return of a college degree to the indi- 
vidual, and a “social rate-of-retum” as that derived by society. During the late 1970’s and 
early I980’s data suggested that the private rate-of-retum of a college education was nine 
percent, and the social return was 12 percent (Psacharopoulos, 1987). Few business people 
would pass on the opportunity to reap the benefit of these rates of return on any investment 
given today’s economy, which is one reason why business is beginning to take a more direct 
role in the financing of higher education. 

In the 1996 edition oi Money Guide from the editors of Money Magazine, the Cafifomia 
Institute of Techno logy was selected as the fifth “best buy” in a college education nationally. 
“Although the university’s $17,586 price tag, up four percent in 1995-96, is tire steepest in 
our top 10, what students receive in return is astonishing. Caltech spends $39,842 per un- 
dergraduate for instmction, by far the highest in the nation” {Money, 1995). ^though state 
aid certainly supports a portion of this excess in student expenditures over tuition revenues, 
a university spokesperson credits a significant contribution by corporations as a primary 
source of additional needed revenue. At first glance, one might suggest that we cut the state 
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out of the cycle altogether and let the private sector fund higher education. But the social 
implications of this strategy would be very costly for the state. 

In the suggested economic development cycle it can be logically presumed that the passage 
of tax dollars through the state to higher education is at a ratio of less than one-to-one. In 
fact, if one looks at the level of state support to higher education nationally compared to total 
state budgets, 6.9 percent in 1990, it should be obvious that 93 percent of state tax revenue 
dollars support programs other than higher education. The state must recognize that for ever>' 
dollar that business would have paid in state tax that is written off because of direct contri- 
butions to higher education, ninety-three cents is lost for other state programs. It is incumbent 
upon the states to raise their average national contribution to a higher level and reap the bene- 
fit, although admittedly delayed, trom the additional tax collections from business and 
successful college graduates. Reducing the levels of funding will have the long-term effect 
of deepening the fiscal trouble that they are already in. 

Increased levels of state aid to higher education will deliver the creative and human re- 
sources that businesses need in order to continue to grow into the next century. These 
businesses in turn vwll provide a greater source of tax revenue to die states — as will the “hu- 
man capital value” (Becker and Leivis, 1 993), the term used to describe the marginal increase 
in an individual’s future earnings and productivity. But the academic community cannot ex- 
pect the state to simply throw dollars its way, and in this regard has a serious obligation which 
must be fulfilled as a member of the cycle. Responsible administrators within higher edu- 
cation must manage their institutions as enterprises. They must make effective, expedient, 
and efficient bottom-line business decisions in the expenditure of all funds supplied, not just 
by the state, but by the consumer — the student — as well. If the private sector and the con- 
sumers perceive that institutions of higher education are spending resources in a manner that 
is not consistent with their desired outcomes, businesses will take the lead in direct funding 
of select colleges that demonstrate a willingness to fulfill their requirements. Even worse 
for the state, the consumer will seek institutions in other states that will meet their needs. 
As important as is the role of business in the cycle, the role of the consumer is of equal con- 
sequence. 

For generations highe^' education has been in the driver’s seat. Until the last decade, states 
demonstrated a relatively laissez-faire attitude toward the day-to-day operations of colleges 
and universities, under the assumption that they knew best how to spend their funds. And 
the consumers of higher education, for those same generations, took for granted the mandates 
placed upon them to take a rigidly prescribed regimen of courses tov/ard a degree, whether 
they considered the courses relevant to their desired outcome or not. But the times- have 
changed. The consumer is voting for a change in the system with the immense power of the 
tuition dollar. The same 1992 analysis of transcripts cited earlier revealed that 26 percent of 
all college graduates earned not one credit of history; that nearly 40 percent earned not one 
credit of English or American literature; and that 58 percent of all bachelor’s degree recipi- 
ents had no exposure to a foreign language (Wingspread Group, 1 993). The primary question 
of the tuition-paying consumer is coming through loud-and-clear to the revenue starved col- 
lege. “Why should I have to pay for three credits of western civilization history if my career 
goal is to be a computer programmer?” It may not seem right to the stalwart minds in the 
bastions of higher education, but the very real and scary reality for them is that the future 
fate of higher education programs, and even institutions, is in the hands of students and busi- 
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ness leaders, and not in their own. Their success will be determined by their ability to ade- 
quately satisfy the educational and training needs of these groups. 

The role of higher education in the circuitous realm of economic development in the 
twenty-first century is to operate as an enterprise. Tough, bottom-line decisions, which effect 
the desired outcomes of the consumer must be made by resourceful admimstrators on a regu- 
lar basis. The consumer will expect no less; the taxpayer will expect no less; and certainly 
business will expect no less. The efficient production of a well educated and trained work- 
force will be the measure of success for the college or university of the next century. 

The role of business ' i the cycle into the next century is to clearly set the stodard for 
graduate achievement. It is entirely up to the most astute of higher education administrators 
to forge productive relationships with business leaders resulting in the seamless transition 
from student to productive employee. The journey from higher education consumer to tax- 
paying quality producer is a goal which the leaders of industry must define and achieve in 
concert with the leaders of higher education. 

The role of the consumer will intensify in the determination of the quality and quantity 
of delivered education. The consumer is no longer the naive high school graduate of the six- 
ties looking for a path to the open gate. The consumer into the next miUenmum has identified 
the path, with the help of the corporate world, and expects nothing less than a straight line, 
the shortest distance to the already identified outcome. Higher education must supply it. 

The role of the state in this cycle is pivotal. If higher education lives up to its end of the 
bargain, and admittedly that is a big if, then the infusion of tax dollars into the post-secondary 
arena -will reap significant monetary benefits for business, the comaimer, and especially for 
the state. If the state is interested in supporting economic development it must first recognize 
that higher education is economic development. The dichotomies that exist between the 
trends of our society and our lack of preparation in accommodating those trends must be bro- 
ken down and systematically eliminated. The vehicle for accomplishing this feat will be a 
close working relationship between a financially supportive state government, an efficient 
system of higher education responsive to the needs of all constituencies, a business commu- 
nity with a focused understanding of the educational needs of their workforce, and 
demanding and :onsumer-sawy students who will be unwilling to settle for second best as 
their careers change rapidly and frequently. 
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Community Co'leges 
and Workforce Training: 

Past Performance and Future Directions 

Craig A. Clagett and Andrew L. Meyer 



Workforce training comprises a major contribution of community colleges to the eco- 
nomic development of the jurisdictions they serve. For years, Maryland community collets 
have entered into contractual agreements with businesses across the state to provide training 
and related services to their employees. In most counties throughout the state, the local com- 
munity college has emerged as the leading provider of workforce training. In some instances, 
partnerships among colleges have enhanced the local provider’s capabilities to provide em- 
ployee training for local businesses. 

The community colleges in Maryland have also entered into partnerships with the Mary- 
land Department of Economic and Employment Development (DEED), the leading state 
agency responsible for workforce development. In 1988, the community colleges, through 
a Partnership for Workforce Development Grant from the Sears Foundation, spearheaded 
the “Maryland Community Colleges— Building business in Maryland” campaign. The De- 
partment of Economic and Employment Development was a valuable partner in the 

campaign. 

In addition to providing instruction and services to meet employer needs, the colleges have 
been committed to evaluating their performance. Formal evaluation of educational outcomes 
should include continuing education as well as degree-credit programs (Bragg and Jacobs, 
1990; Clagett and McConochie, 1991). Efforts to systematically assess the effectiveness of 
contiiiuing education provided by Maryland community colleges began in 1986 with the ap- 
pointment of an advisory group of continuing education deans and institutional research 
directors. Meeting under the direction of staff of the Maryland State Board for Commumty 
Colleges over atwo-year period, this group suggested improvements to continuing education 
data systems, developed an annual report of basic trend data, reviewed course evaluation 
forms used by the individual colleges, and developed a statewide survey of continuing edu- 
cation students. The results of this two-year effort were published in two reports. Continuing 
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Education Outcomes and Continuing Education Student Follow-up Report (Maryland State 
Board for Community Colleges, 1988). 

The Maryland studies served as a model for a similar assessment conducted in Iowa (Iowa 
Department of Education, 1991), which in tmn provided an example for a study of workforce 
training provided by Michigan’s community colleges (Wismer and Zappala, 1993). Com- 
pleting the circle, the Michigan survey’s focus on workforce training provided by contractual 
agreements spurred interest in a similar survey in Maryland. This article describes the meth- 
odology and reports the findings of a survey of businesses and organizations that had 
received workforce training under contract with Maryland community colleges during 1 993- 
94. 

Study Design 

Following the approach used in earlier studies of workforce training provided under con- 
tract by community colleges in New York (Fadale and Winter, 1988), Iowa (Iowa 
Department of Education, 1991), and Michigan (Wismer and Zappala, 1 993), a mail survey 
of businesses and organizations was conducted during the spring of 1995. The specific goals 
of the study and the methodology used aie described in the next two sections. 

Research Purpose 

The initial research goals were similar to those of the Iowa survey: 

1 . Develop a profile of businesses and organizations served by Maryland 
community colleges’ contract training programs. 

2 . Determine employer satisfaction with the workforce training provided 
by Maryland community colleges. 

3. Identify future workforce training needs of the organizations recently 
served by Maryland community college contract training. 

4. Determine ways in which Maryland community colleges can provide 
better service to Maryland employers. 

Survey Methodology 

During January and February of 1995, members of the Maryland Association of Deans 
and Directors of Continuing Education/Community Services met tvith the directors of in- 
stitutional research of Frederick and Prince George’s community colleges to develop the 
study methodology and survey instrument. The questionnaire was largely based on the 
Michigan study and an earlier survey of businesses in Prince George’s County conducted 
by the local community college, the county chamber of commerce, and a branch of the state 
university (Clagett and Huntington, 1988). 

To avoid selection bias, surveys were sent to all businesses and organizations that had re- 
ceived workforce training under a contract arrangement during 1993-94. Employers 
surveyed included profit, nonprofit, and governmental organizations. Referrals into open- 
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enrollment courses, apprenticeship training, Job Training Partnership Act courses, courses 
provided to nursing home residents, and in-house training to community college staff or stu- 
dents were not included. Continuing education staff at each college admimstered the 
mailings of the common survey instaunent. Completed surveys were returned unopened to 
the Office of Institutional Research and Analysis at Prince George’s Commumty College 
for data entry and analysis. 

A total of 1 ,021 employers w'ere surveyed. When analysis commenced, 561 usable ques- 
tiomiaires had been returned, for an unadjusted response rate of 55 percent. Response rates 
for the 1 8 individual colleges ranged from 26 percent to 89 percent, with most falling be- 
tween 50 and 70 percent. 

Characteristics of the Respondents 

Respondents represented the diversity of industries present in Maryland. However, three 
industrial classifications accounted for over three-fifths of the respondents; government (23 
percent), manufacturing (20 percent), and health care (20 percent). Education was the only 
other category represented by at least ten percent of the respondents. Only seven respondents 
were in agriculture or mining. Employers in retail and v/holesale trade were also not preva- 
lent among the smvey respondents, with 11 and 9 respondents respectively. 
Transportation/communications/utilities, fmance/insurance/real estate, business services, 
legal and social services, and construction crafts and trades each accounted for between 3 
and 7 percent of the respondents. 

The survey asked how many employees were at the respondent’s location. Nearly a fifth 
of the respondents failed to provide a usable response. A fifth of those providing an answer 
had fewer than 25 employees. At the other extreme, 1 1 of the respondents (or two percent) 
had 5,000 or more employees at their location. The median number of employees, with half 
of the respondents having more and half having less, was 100. The number of employees 
participating in contract training at each site ranged from less than ten to over 100. The me- 
dian was 25. 

Employer Coals in Contracting for Training with the Community College 

The major reason given by employers for choosing a community college for their work- 
force tr ainin g was the perceived cost effectiveness, or value for the dollar, provided by 
community college instruction. Nearly seven in ten respondents indicated that such v^ue 
was an important reason for their selection of the community college. Other reasons cited 
by half of the respondents were the college’s ability to customize training to meet their spe- 
cific needs and the quality of instruction provided. Two-fifths were repeat customers, who 
contracted for training in 1 993-94 because they had had a good experience with Ae college 
in the past. A similar proportion cited the fact that community colleges could deliver the in- 
struction at the business site as a reason they selected the commmuty college. Thirty-seven 
respondents, or seven percent, said that they used the community college because others had 
been satisfied with the instruction and services offered by the college. 
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Reasons for Selecting Community College for Training I 

Maryland Community College Workforce Training Survey Respondents j 


Reason 


Number 


Percent 


Cost-effective/good value 


388 


69% 


Customized to meet specific need 


329 


59% 


Quality of instruction 


279 


50% 


Good results in past with college 


236 


42% 


Training provided on-site 


220 


39% 


Referred to college by others 


37 


r% 1 



What was the primary goal employers had in mind when they contracted with the com- 
munity college for workforce training? Three-fourths wanted to upgrade the quality of 
employee performance in their current jobs. But many employers also were interested in pre- 
paring employees for new positions by training them in new skills. Nearly half of the 
respondents indicated that preparation for a new skill or job classification was important. 
Nearly two-fifths agreed that providing opportunities for employee self-enrichment was an 
intended purpose of the training. A number of respondents indicated that the training was 
mandated ei&er by the employee’s profession or by law. 



Primary Goal for Training 

Maryland Community College Workforce Training Survey Respondents I 


Primary Goal 


Number 


Percent 


Upgrade quality of employee 
performance in current job 


413 


74% 


Prepare employee for new 
skill or job classification 


252 


45% 


Self-enrichment of employee 


212 


38% 


Mandated by profession 


1 123 


22% 


Mandated by law 


77 

1 


14% 
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Employer Satisfaction with Community College Training 

How satisfied were the employers with the training provided by Maryland community col- 
leges? The questionnaire asked this question directly and respondents gave overwhelming 
approval. Nearly sixty percent of the respondents said they were very satisfied, and another 37 
percent said they were satisfied. Overall, 535 of the 555 respondents to this question or 96 percent 
expressed sa ■ i sfaction with the training provided by the community college. Twelve respondents, 
or two percent, were not certain and only eight of the 555 expressed dissatisfaction. 



Satisfaction with Quality of Community College Training 
Mar^Mand Community College Workforce Training Survey Respondents 


Level of Satisfaction 


Number 


Percent 


Very satisfied 


331 


60% 


Satisfied 


204 


37% 


Uncertain 


12 


2% 


Unsatisfied 


4 


! <1% 


Very Unsatisfied 


4 


<1% 



The survey asked if the respondents would recommend the community college to other 
businesses or organizations that had similar employee training goals. The employers gave 
nearly unanimous assent. Ninety-six percent of the respondents said they would recommend 
the community college. Only 12 of the 557 respondents to this question said they would not 
recommend the college. 



Recommend Community College To Others? 
Maryland Community College Workforce Training Survey Respondents 



Recommend Community College? 


Number 


Percent 


Yes 


533 


96% 


Not sure 


12 


2% 


No ! “*2 


2% 

1 
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The final question probing employer satisfaction with the community college asked if the 
organization would use the college again if it had further training needs. Ninety-three percent 
of the respondents said they “definitely” or “probably” would use the community college 
again. Only eight of the 553 respondents to the question said they would not use the com- 
munity college for future training. 



1 

Use Community College for T raining Again? 

Maryland Community College Workforce Training Survey Respondents | 


Use Community College? j Number 


Percent 


Definitely would 


316 


57% 


Probably would 


200 


36% 


Not sure 


29 

I 


1 5% 


Probably would not 


5 ! 1% 


Definitely would not 


t 

3 j <1% 



Future Training Needs 

The organizations surveyed were asked about their anticipated training needs over the next 
three years. The responses to this part of the survey must be interpreted with extreme caution. 
This study did not attempt to ascertain the training needs of all businesses in the state or in 
each college’s service area. The responses reflect only the expectations of organizations pre- 
viously served by community college contract training and only the subset oi that group 
responding to the survey. Generalizing the findings to the larger populations of businesses 
and organizations in each service area or in the state would be inappropriate. Given these 
caveats, however, ascertaining the anticipated training needs of current customers is cer- 
tainly useful for program planning. 

The greatest need for technical training was in computer applications, with half the re- 
spondents stating that they had substantial need for this kind of training. Second only to 
computer training was the need for employee improvement in interpersonal relations and 
team building, with 44 percent of the respondents indicating classes in these topics were sub- 
stantially needed (rated 4 or 5 on a five-point scale). A third of the respondents gave 
employee written and oral communications a similar rating of need. Other technical training 
areas cited as needed, at least to some degree, by a majority of the respondents included cus- 
tomer service training, telecommunications and networking, and modem office 
technologies. 
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Anticipated Employee Technical Training Needs 
Maryland Community College Workforce Training Survey Respondents 


Type of Training 


N 


No Need 
(Rated 1) 


Some Need 
(Rated 2-3) 

1 


Substantial 
Need (4-5) 


Scale 

Mean 


Computer 

applications 


545 


17% 


33% 


50% 


3.33 


Interpersonal 

relations 


542 


1 

22% 


35% 


44% 


3.09 


Wrirten/oral | 

communications ; 


545 j 


24% 


44% 


32% 


2.80 


Customer service 
training , 


547 


36% 


34% 


29% 


2.56 


Telecommunications/^ 

networking 


1 

541 


36% 


43% 


21% 


2.39 


i 

Modern office 
technologies 


I 1 

I I 

544 


1 

40% 


45% 


16% 


2.24 


Basic skills (reading, 
math) 


546 


58% 


27% 


15% 


1.97 

. 


Manufacturing/ 
industrial job skills 


I 

537 


72% 


13% 


14% 


1.69 


Languages (foreign, 
English as 2nd Lang.) 


540 


78% 


1 18% 


4% 


1.39 



Among management training alternatives, respondents gave the highest rating of need for 
classes in supervision and leadership. Nearly half of the respondents said the need for such 
training was substantial, indicated by their 4 and 5 ratings on this item. Not far below in per- 
ceived need was training in Total Quality Management or Continuous Improvement 
methods. The stated need for other types of management traming was much less widespread. 
While each type of training included in the questionnaire elicited a rating of substantial need 
from some respondents, in half the cases a majority indicated no need at all: 
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Anticipated Management Training Needs 
Maryland Community College Workforce Training Survey Respondents 


Type of Training 


N 


No Need 
(Rated 1) 


Some Need 
(Rated 2-3) 


Substantial 
Need (4-5) 


Scale 

Mean 


Supervision/ 

leadership 


545 


22% 


30% I 

I 


47% 


3.17 


TQM/Continuous 

improvement 


540 


27% 


29% 


44% 


3.03 j 


Personnel and labor law 


539 


42% 


43% 


15% 


2.17 


Career planning/ 
goal setting 


538 


48% 

I 


42% 

i i 


10% 

1 


1.97 


Accounting/ 
financial analysis 


538 


! 52% 


39% 


r 

9% 


1.88 


Marketing/sales/ 

promotion 


535 


60% 

! 


27% 


13% 


1.81 


Environmental 

management 


539 


I 

59% 

l 

I 


30% 


10% 


1.79 


International trade/ 
export/import 


537 

1 


84% 

i 


i 14% 


2% 


1.26 



Whether included in the previous forced-choice questions or not, respondents were asked 
to describe the type of training most needed by their employees. Responses to this open- 
ended question were consistent with the quantitative ratings, with computer applications, 
supervision and leadership, team building and interpersonal relations, and written and oral 
communications most frequently cited. The only other responses given by at least 30 (or five 
percent) of the respondents were Cardiopulmonary Resuscitation (CPR) and customer serv- 
ice training. Other training topics mentioned by at least ten respondents included first aid. 
Total Quality Management, child caie, basic mathematics, nursing, and computer networks. 
A number of specific manufacturing techniques and health care subjects also received mul- 
tiple mentions. 
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Most Needed Training 

Maryland Community College Workforce Training Survey Respondents 


Type of Training Most Needed 


Number 
of Mentions 


Percent of 
Respondents 


Computer applications 


107 


19% 


Supervision/leadership 


53 


9% 


Team building/interpersonal relations 


39 

i 


7% 


Written and oral communications 


37 


7% 


Cardiopulmonary Resuscitation (CPR) 


36 


6% 


Customer relations/customer service 


30 


5% 



In addition to asking prior clients what kinds of employee training they anticipated would 
be most needed over the next three years, the survey asked respondents to rate their needs 
for several training-related services, such as needs assessment studies, consulting services, 
and assistance in seeking funds to support training efforts. The community colleges spon- 
soring the survey were ready and able to provide the listed services and wanted to gauge 
employer interest in them. For the most part, employer interest was modest. The only item 
eliciting a rating of substantial need by at least a quarter of the respondents was customized 
job-skill training. Half of the respondents indicated at least some need for an andysis of em- 
ployee needs. The other services received ratings of “not needed” from a majority of &e 
respondents. It is apparent that most of the clients of community college contract training 
are most interested in the kinds of specific employee training they have received— and been 
overwhelmingly satisfied with — ^in the past. While a third or more of the respondents indi- 
cated at least some need for related services, it is the quality, customized instruction they 
most favor. 

The survey’s second open-ended question asked what the community college could do to 
help the employers improve the performance of their orgamzation or operate their business 
more effectively. The most prevalent comment was to continue doing what the college had 
done in the past, a reflection of the widespread employer satisfaction with prior contractual 
arrangements. Nearly as prevalent were suggestions for specific courses or training pro- 
grams. The third most common response theme concerned publicity and making sure the 
business community was made aware of college offerings. Other suggestions made by mul- 
tiple respondents included offering different training formats (e.g., one-day seminars, 
Saturday classes), providing on-site instruction, keeping up-to-date (specifically with com- 
puter technology), and maintaining low costs so that employers could afford to continue to 
contract for training. Employer suggestions were almost always phrased in complimentary 
contexts. Only a handful of respondents indicated an area of college performance in need 
of improvement. 



i 
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The questionnaire concluded by asking if the respondent would like to be contacted for 
further discussion of their employee educational and training needs. A fourth of the respon- 
dents said yes and provided their name and telephone number. 

Conclusions 

Workforce training provided by community colleges under contractual arrangements with 
employers is an established and successful practice in Maryland. A mail survey of 1 ,02 1 em- 
ployers who had contracted with Maryland community colleges during 1 993-94 elicited 561 
usable responses, for an unadjusted response rate of 55 percent. The respondents represented 
organizations ranging in size from less than 25 employees to firms with over 5,000 workers. 
Government, manufacturing, and health care provided 63 percent of the respondents, al- 
though all industrial classifications were represented among the respondents. 

Although three-fourths of the respondents had contracted for training to upgrade the qual- 
ity of their employees’ performance in current positions, preparing them for new jobs 
involving new skills was also important. Nearly half of the respondents said such advance- 
ment was a primary goal. Community colleges were selected to provide the training because 
of their good value for the money invested, because they customized training to meet specific 
employer needs, and because of the quality of instruction they provided. 

Responding organizations were overwhelmingly pleased with the training provided by 
Maryland’s community colleges. The survey found that: 

• 96 percent of the respondents were satisfied with the training 

• 96 percent would recommend the community college to others 

• 93 percent said they would use the community college again 

Respondents were asked what kinds of training they would need over the next three years. 
Training in computer applications was most frequently mentioned. Other types of training 
with respondent interest included supervision and leadership, team building and interper- 
sonal relations, written and oral communications, customer service training, and Total 
Quality Management/Continuous Quality Improvement. Many specific types of training 
were also identified by individual respondents, including Cardiopulmonary Resuscitation 
(CPR), first aid, child care, basic mathematics, and several manufacturing methods. The sur- 
vey also asked about employer needs for related services, such as consulting and employee 
needs assessment studies. V^le some respondents indicated interest in these other services, 
customized job-skill training was the primary focus of their relationship with the community 
college. Judging from the findings of this study, Maryland employers have been very pleased 
with the training provided by the state’s community colleges. 
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A Survey of Practices Relating to 
Faculty Handbooks at Maiyland 
Postsecondaiy Educational Institutions 

Margaret C. Ryan 



Background 

Most postsecondary educational institutions have faculty handbooks or similar documents 
that delineate their policies and procedures for dealing with promotion, tenure, sabbatical 
leave, outside employment, and other matters of importance to faculty members. Over the 
past several years, the Maryland Higher Education Commission (MHEC) has received vari- 
ous reports of situations in which a faculty member was placed at a disadvantage because 
he or she was not familiar with important college policies. In some of these instances, the 
faculty handbook was found to be out-of-date, not readily available, or simply nonexistent, 
leaving faculty members inadequately informed. These cases led to questions about whether 
the needs of Maryland faculty members are adequately served by prevailing institutional 
practices relating to faculty handbooks. In the spring of 1994, the MHEC staff asked the 
Commission’s Faculty Advisory Council (FAC) for assistance in answering such questions. 



Methodology 

In mid- April of 1994 a survey developed by the FAC was sent to campus faculty govern- 
ance leaders at both public and private colleges and universities across Maryland. The survey 
included questions about the availability, updating, and use of faculty handbooks or other 
documents intended to serve the same function. The survey was accompanied by a cover 
letter explaining that the results would be reported to the Secretary of Higher Education as 
well as to the governance leaders themselves. The letter also indicated that if any widespread 
problems were identified, the Council would consider making recommendations for dealing 
with them. 
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The survey went to the 5 1 individuals identified as campus faculty leaders or contacts on 
the mailing list that is used to disseminate informational copies of FAC agendas and minutes. 
In addition, the Maryland Association of Private Career Schools (MAPCS) sent the survey 
to the 12 institutions among its members that offer courses with a significant lecture com- 
ponent, primarily business and technical schools. 

Survey respondents were not asked to identify either themselves or their institutions by 
name. This was intended to encourage candid responses. They were, however, asked to in- 
dicate what type of institution the response came from, so that it would be possible to 
determine whether there were any patterns that were specific to a particular category. 

Responses were received from 14 of Maryland’s 18 public community colleges. Four re- 
sponses came from state colleges and universities that offer courses and degrees up to at least 
the baccalaureate level — ^that is, the group that includes St. Mary’s College of Maryland and 
Morgan State University in addition to the institutions of the Universi^ of Maryland System. 
The survey was sent to 15 institutions in this group, but the chair of the County E/Xtension 
Service (CES) Faculty Senate declined to respond because the institution was scheduled to 
become a part of the University of Maryland College Park in June 1994. This left the base 
number of institutions in this group at 14 because the Maryland Biotechnology Institute 
(MBI) had been inadvertently omitted from the FAC mailing list. Six responses were re- 
ceived from among the 18 private colleges and universities that belong to the Maryland 
Independent College and University Association (MICUA). The total number of responses 
from degree-granting institutions was 24, 48 percent of the 50 that remained without CES 
or MBI. While responses were received from 78 percent of the community colleges, the re- 
sponse rates for the other two groups of degree-granting institutions were much lower, 29 
percent for tlie public baccalaureate institutions and 33 percent for the independent colleges 
and universities. The numbers or responses from the second and third categories do not pro- 
vide an adequate basis for drawing conclusions that are specific to either of these two groups. 

Ten responses were received from private career schools as a result of the MAPCS mail- 
ing. These will be discussed separately. 

Duplicate responses were received from two institutions (even though the questionnaire 
was confidential, the respondents in these cases volimteered their institution’s name). Infor- 
mation from the second response in each of the duplicate pairs was included only where it 
appeared to supplement the initial response or in the case of a difference between the two. 
Apparent conflicts between two reports from the same institution are noted to emphasize that 
two individuals sometimes perceive the same situation quite differently. 

Since the purpose of the survey was to determine whether there was adequate access to 
information about institutional policies and procedures, data from faculty members were 
more valuable than any that might be obtained from direct examination of each institution s 
faculty handbook or equivalent documents. If the individuals who need information are 
either unaware of its existence or unable to locate it, even material that actually is available 
is effectively useless to them. Campus faculty leaders were chosen as the survey population 
with the implicit assumption that if such leaders were poorly informed, very few of an in- 
stitution’s other faculty members were likely to be substantially more knowledgeable. 
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Italics are used throughout this report to show wording taken directly from the survey 
questions. The conventional methods of denoting quotations are reserved for answers given 
in the exact words of the respondents. 

Responses from Colleges and Universities 

These results provide information about only those Maryland colleges and universities 
from which responses were received. They should not be used as a basis for generalizations 
about other institutions. Furthermore, the numbers of responses from two of the three major 
categories of degree-granting institutions, the public baccalaureate institutions and the in- 
dependeiit colleges, were not sufficient to allow identification of patterns specific to a 
particular type of instimtion. 

All of the colleges and universities represented among the survey responses were reported 
to have faculty handbooks of some kind. Two community college respondents gave the titles 
of alternative documents. A third individual checked the survey choice for yf number of sepa- 
rate documents, but no faculty handbook and added, “several different faculty handbooks.” 
No one chose the statement There is no apparent mechanism for providing faculty members 
with information about institutional policies and procedures. 

Frequency of Handbook Updates. Judging from their reported publication dates and the 
frequency with which they were said to be updated, most faculty handbooks should contain 
reasonably current information. Three respondents failed to give the date of the latest hand- 
book edition, but 15 of the remaining 21 specified 1994, 1993-94, or 1993, indicating 
publication at least as recent as the previous academic year. The other six individuals gave 
publication dates ranging from 1 992 to 1988. Two members of this group also said that their 
institutions’ handbooks were updated annually, suggesting that the documents might actu- 
ally be more current than their publication dates indicate. 

A total of 1 3 college and university respondents reported that their institutions’ faculty 
handbooks were updated every year. In one case, a commimity college provided annual up- 
dates in the form of replacements for selected handbook pages, with the full document being 
reprinted and distributed every three years. Responses from three other institutions gave the 
respective frequencies of regular handbook updates as two years, six years, and eight to ten 
years. Only one of these three reported a date earlier than 1 993 on the most recent handbook. 
In that case, it seems reasonable to infer from a 1988 publication date and a six-year update 
frequency that a revision is eminent. 

Eight respondents said that their institutions did not update the faculty handbook or 
equivalent documents on a regular basis. Explanatory comments by these individuals indi- 
cated that handbooks at their institutions were updated “whenever there is a significant 
policy revision or change,” “as policy is passed by the Board of Trustees,” or simply “as 
needed.” Four of these gave a 1994 or 1993-94 publication date for the institution’s most 
recent handbook, and one did not give a publication date. The earliest handbook publication 
date reported for this group of institutions was 1990, and this was contradicted in a second 
report from the same institution (both of which happened to include the institution’s name) 
that gave the date as 1993-94. 
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Faculty Involvement in Handbook Revisions. On many college and umversity cam- 
puses, the major responsibility for handbook revisions lies with high-level administrators 
or administrative offices. Answers to the question ]Vhat office, position, or group haspri- 
mary responsibility for determining the content of updates and revisions in the handbook 
or equivalent document(s)? were sorted on the basis of where the responsibility seemed to 
be centered. 

Twelve of the 24 college and university respondents named specific administrative posi- 
tions or offices in answer to this question. Most of these were academic deans or other 
administrators at a similar level. Two of these 12 cited the office of the president as having 
a major role in handbook revisions. Three mentioned a personnel or human resources office 
as either having or sharing primary responsibility for handbook revisions. 

Most of the 12 institutions that assigned primary responsibility for revisions to adminis- 
trators were, nevertheless, reported to have some provision for faculty participation in 
updating and revising their faculty handbooks. Respondents from three of these institutions 
failed to indicate any mechanism for faculty involvement, but even these responses did not 
entirely exclude the possibility that such provisions exist. One of these individuals did not 
answer the follow-up question at all, and another wrote, “None that I know of.” The third 
answered, “None, for sure.” However, a second response from another person at the same 
institution reported that there is a handbook committee with faculty representatives. Respon- 
dents from the other nine institutions indicated mechanisms such as a specific faculty 
handbook committee, review of proposed policies or input from one or more faculty com- 
mittees or governance bodies, or participation by one or more faculty representatives in the 
revision process. 

Six individuals reported that faculty bodies had the primary responsibility' for handbook 
revisions at their institutions. Four of these attributed this function to a faculty committee 
or subcommittee, while a fifth named the faculty assembly as responsible. The remaiimg 
response in this group, “Faculty Meeting decides; Dean s office records, suggests the high- 
est possible level of faculty responsibility for handbook revisions. Responses from all of the 
colleges and universities where the responsibility was center*^'! in a faculty comimttee or sub- 
committee indicated that other faculty members also have the opportunity for involvement 
through faculty meetings or votes of approval. 

One additional respondent attributed the primary responsibility for handbook revisions to 

“fgcglty policy committee.'^ Unfortunately, that name does not indicate clearly whether 
or not the body is made up mostly or entirely of faculty members. In answer to the question 
about faculty participation, this individual reported that such matters are discussed at fac- 
ulty meetings.” 

The five remaining respondents answered the question about primary responsibility for 
handbook revisions with the names of one or more administrative positions or offices along 
with those of one or more faculty bodies or positions. The corresponding answers to the ques- 
tion about faculty participation generally provided elaboration. The details of each of these 
pairs of responses was different, but together they suggested that there were a variety of ways 
for an institution’s administration and its faculty to share the task of revising a faculty hand- 
book. 
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Whatever the established mechanism for faculty participation, it is also important to de- 
termine whether it is consistently employed. Only two individuals characterized the 
frequency with which changes in the content of the handbook or equivalent document(s) are 
made without faculty participation at their respective institutions as Often. One of these 
checked both Often and Sometimes and commented: “Some debate about how often — it hap- 
pens frequently enough to prompt discussion between [the] Faculty Senate and [the] 
Associate Dean.” Eight respondents checked Sometimes, and one added the comment 
“hopefully never from now on!” The remaining 14 checked Never, but three added quali- 
fying comments suggesting that there may be exceptions under certain circumstances. 

Handbook Availability and Access. The surv'ey included a series of four questions to de- 
termine whether handbooks were readily available to faculty members. Most of the colleges 
and universities represented among the survey responses give each full-time faculty member 
a personal copy of the faculty handbook and also make current copies available in various 
common locations on campus. The places where respondents indicated that copies could be 
found are listed in order of frequency, along with the number of institutions reported to use 
each location; 



Twenty-one respondents said that a copy of the faculty handbook was routinely pro- 
vided to each new full-time faculty member, and two additional individuals tvrote in 
“usually.” Twenty of these 23 respondents also reported that their institutions take steps 
to apprise full-time faculty members of significant revisions in the handbook. The other 
three checked No for the question about distribution of revision information. Even so, two 
of these indicated, in response to the final question in the series, that faculty members did 
have adequate access to handbooks 

Only one respondent answered no to the question about providing handbooks to new 
faculty members. The person explained that “they used to be given to everyone. Now there 
is one per division, but you can request a personal copy.” This individual indicated several 
other locations where handbook copies were available, but answered no to both the ques- 
tion about revision information and the one regarding whether the existing degree of 
access adequately serves faculty members’ needs, commenting that “ignorance of some 
issues has caused problems.” 

Two other respondents expressed the opinion that faculty members’ needs were not ade- 
quately served by the present availability of faculty handbooks. One of these checked no 
common handbook locations and added the explanatory comment “don’t know of any,” 
but did not specify what kinds of problems had resulted from tliis perceived lack of ade- 
quate access. The remaining individual also failed to give examples of such problems and 
indicated that even though handbooks were routinely provided to new full-time faculty 



The offices of department chairs 
The personnel office 
Department or division offices 
The campus library 
Dean’s office 
Academic affairs office 
President’s office 

The institution’s computer network 



(17) 

(16) 

( 12 ) 

( 12 ) 

( 3 ) 

( 1 ) 

( 1 ) 

( 1 ) 
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members “old faculty do not have one.” This person answered No to the question about re- 
vision information and wrote “don’t know” in answer to the question of where copies could 
be found. The negative picture suggested by this combination of responses was challenged, 
however, by someone else from the same institution who specified several locations where 
handbooks could be found and answered Yes to all the other questions in the series about 
handbook availability, including the one about the adequacy of access. 

A total of 22 respondents, including the one just mentioned, indicated that they felt fac- 
ulty members’ needs were adequately served by present handbook availability. Three of 
these, however, added comments to qualify their answers. Two referred to the importance 
of faculty efforts in ensuring that information was available, and the third pointed out that 
“there are many issues dealing with conflict resolution which are NOT addressed in the 
handbook.” 

Handbook Content. The survey included a list of topics that might be covered in a fac- 
ulty handbook and asked each respondent to check those for which a policy and/or 
procedure was included in the handbooks at his or her institution. For items not found in 
the handbook, respondents were asked to indicate, if possible, where faculty members 
could find information on the topic. Table 1 shows a complete list of responses. All die 
colleges and universities represented among the responses were reported to have policies 
on absences and leave and appeal/grievance procedures in their handbooks. All also in- 
cluded information on faculty appointments/initial placement in rank, although one 
individual qualified this item by adding “criteria for rank but not placement on a particular 
step in a r ank .” Only one institution’s handbook was reported to contain no definition of 
faculty rights and responsibilities, but one other respondent wrote “to some extent” beside 
this item. 

The items most commonly reported to be found in sources other than the faculty hand- 
book were: faculty salary schedules; RIF, retrenchment or contingency plans; and 
procedures for contract renewal. Some institutions published their faculty salary schedules 
separately from their handbooks or made them available in their personnel or human re- 
sources offices, but seven individuals gave no alternate source for this information. Two 
of these represented MICUA institutions, and one explained that faculty salaries [for that 
college] are not public information.” The other four private college and university respon- 
dents, however, indicated that their institutions made faculty salary schedules available 
in documents or locations other than the faculty handbook. 

Besides a personnel or human resources office, alternate sources of information on top- 
ics not covered in the handbook included libraries; division offices; the offices of associate 
deans, deans, presidents, or other administrators; the chair of the Faculty Assembly s Staff 
Development Committee; and other institutional documents such as a staff handbook, col- 
lege handbook, or policies and procedures manual. 
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